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I 

i AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE SUGGESTIBILITY 

OF TWELVE AND FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOYS. 

By Clara Harrison Town, Ph.D., 
■ Psychohgiat, Orthogenic Clinic, Rush Medical College, Chicago. 

The study here reported is the first step in a research which 
seems to be forced upon the writer by a very definite need for 
knowledge on the subject. In clinical and educational work with 
under-average individuals, extreme suggestibility is an ever present 
problem. There is an immediate and urgent demand for educa- 
tional methods which will develop a critical i)ower able to cope with 
the strong suggestions playing upon an individual from all sides. 
Such methods must grow from a knowledge of the psychological 
factors involved in suggestibility and its causes, and this knowl- 
edge is stiU to be built up on a sound experimental basis. The 
term suggestion has been used with such diverse meanings, — ^been 
stretched by some writers to include so much that it loses all sig- 
nificance, while limited by others to abnormal phenomena, — that it 
seems well to state that for the purposes of the present study sug- 
gestion means a mental influence which causes the person influenced 
to think and to act without the guidance of his own reason. Persons 
peculiarly open to such influence are called suggestible. 

The experimental studies thus far made on suggestion fall into 
two groups, those concerned with hypnosis, and those concerned 
with suggestion in the waking state. This study considers sug- 
gestion in the waking state only. 
! One of the first men to investigate experimentally suggestion 

in the waking state was the zoologist. Professor E. Yung, of Geneva. 
I He believed (and all later experiments sustain his opinion) that 

1 suggestibility, in the sense used in this study, is common to all men. 

It might be said just as truly that an excessive suggestibility is 

i common to most men. This fact is impressed upon us constantly 

by our contact with average as well as with under-average persons. 
A couple of years ago, at the University of Pittsburgh, Professor 
\ O'Shea was invited to give a talk on what he considered the most 

A (1) 
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At about the same time a neurologist diagnosed the case tenta- 
tively as infantile cerebral palsy. The condition of her motor sya- 
tem is shown by the fact that she could not walk upstairs without 
holding on to the banisters^ that she stumbled easily, that she could 
not help herself to rise if she lay on her back. K rolled over on her 
belly and lifted gently by putting a hand under the abdomen she 
got up. There was nothing in this that suggested dystrophy. The 
leg muscles were well developed, but not hypertrophied; the knee 
jerks normal; the pupils responded normally. Her eyes were 
Mongolian, the internal canthus being adherent. Rickets was 
excluded in the diagnosis. 

The child had always suffered from constipation. She was tall 
for her age, and her parents thought her mentally up to the other 
children who have all been normal. 

Marie was seen again by the neurologist six months before my 
first examination. The most important symptoms then were the 
choreiform movements, and the over-activity of purposive move- 
ments. In the four years she had been given exercises under the 
neurologist's direction, looking to the removal of the incoordination. 
She could walk up and down stairs. She even skipped a little. 
There was no pronounced spasticity in her gait, but rather an over- 
activity of the muscles. When the limbs were tested separately, 
there was no spasticity apparent. The symptoms were much worse 
when the child was tired or excited. A few months later she was 
again brought to the neurologist, after she had been taken to one of 
the most distinguished physicians in this country, who pronounced 
her case a hopeless one and advised that very little could be done 
for her. 

At the time of my examination Marie possessed a fairly 
well formed body; her head was normal in formation, the face 
slightly asymmetrical, the right side, being plua. The physiognomy 
su^ested adenoids, and the palate was high, the teeth irregular. 
The mother admitted that the child was susceptible to colds, but 
denied that she had ever been a mouth breather, even at night. 
There had been no ear symptoms. 

She was able to stand erect, and to take the normal sitting 
posture. There was ;manifest awkwardness in her gait. The hip 
joints, and to a somewhat less extent, the knee joints appeared to 
be stiff. The toes turned in badly. There was no true spasticity, 
either in intentional walking or in the manipulation of the limbs. 
In walking, the arms made an associated flail-like movement, being 
bent at the elbow and the hands moving about on the fore-arms, 
approximating the horizontal position. She could pick up a coin 
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with the right or left hand, but she had trouble in picking up three 
coins at a time with one hand. Her coordination was very imperfect, 
and was associated with excessive flexor movements. When asked 
to extend the arms in front of her with the fingers fully extended, the 
arms were held out fairly straight, but the back of the hand was 
overextended and the fingers flexed and spread apart. When the 
hands were supported complete extension was possible. The inco- 
ordination appeared only on intentional innervation of the arm 
muscles. 

Associated with all her movements, even present when the child 
was seated, were contractures of the facial muscles, producing 
a continual grimacing. She was able, however, to sit quietly, 
and at these times the movements ahnost disappeared. The mother 
claimed that when sitting at table the most that she observed was a 
nodding motion of the head. 

Marie's articulation was very imperfect, slurred and rapid. 
Her voice was weak and rather toneless. All vowels and consonants 
were more or less affected, but even in my first examination she was 
able to repeat by imitation most of the articulate elements of the 
English language. She was unable to narrate the simplest occur- 
rence in coherent form; she was invariably substituted for he, many 
words were left out and connecting links in the narrative were apt 
to be missing. At home she was treated in many ways like a baby; 
everjrthing was done for her and nothing but obedience was exacted 
in return. She was entirely untaught, but she knew money, could 
count to twelve, and subtract one and two from numbers up to ten. 
She did not know her letters, or how to read. 

To the tramer who was sent into Marie's home, the task seemed 
indeed Herculean. How could this strange, incoherent, grimacing, 
stmnbling child be helped, altered, made? For if the training was to 
be successful she had to be remade; it must be a new birth, only to 
be attained after months of painful effort on the child's part, of 
endless tact and patience on that of the trainer. The treatment sug- 
gested was examination of the eyes, and of the naso-pharynx for ade- 
noids. The following corrective measures were prescribed: (1) diet, 
baths, and general hygienic rules of life and exercise; (2) special train- 
ing (o) to produce a quiescence of the over-active muscles, (b) to pro- 
duce intentional movements without associated movements, (c) to 
confine the essential motor activity to the performance of simple 
tasks, walking, and running, and stop the involuntary movements of 
the face and tongue; (3) articulation exercises; and (4) the beginning 
of mental training, teaching the letters and simple problems in addi- 
tion, subtraction, etc., in conjunction with the articulatory exercises. 
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Care was taken to guard against over-exertion. It seemed to me 
that at the beginning Marie could stand little more than a few 
minutes of work with any intense application of attention. Two 
kinds of exercise were therefore recommended: (1) those in which 
the child was required to give a maximum of attention and was held 
rigidly to an assigned task. These were to be performed at fre- 
quent intervals during the day. The intermission and frequency of 
such exercises were to depend upon the observation of signs of 
fatigue in the child. (2) Free exercise in the form of games and 
play in which the child's attention was relaxed or was gained 
through interest and held without effort. 

Three years from the date of the trainer's entrance on the work, 
she and the child lunched with me at my home. That day the con- 
tractions of the face were not present (though at some other times 
they persisted). This enabled one to appreciate the beauty of the 
soft, fair hair, the dark blue eyes, and darker lashes, the delicate 
contour of the little face. She was the life of the party. Her 
enunciation, quite clear and distinct, was easy to foUow while she 
told anecdotes of a recent wedding in the family at which she had 
been present — anecdotes which revealed unusual quickness of obser- 
vation, insight and humor. She handled her knife and fork well in 
spite of the fact that at times the contractions and jerks in the arms 
were very noticeable. Her mind was alive, she heard and imder- 
stood all that was said, laughed gleefully at the little jokes, and 
added her quota with keen delight. After luncheon she rested on the 
couch and at my request she dictated to Mrs. Witmer the following 
anecdote, one of a number which had greatly entertained us at table 
and which I desired, if possible, to get word for word as she told them. 
She interrupted her narrative at intervals to interject special direc- 
tions or remarks which I will put in parentheses. 

''I suppose you know who Mr. and Mrs. Black are. Well, they 
always ask me if I am glad to go home or if I like the place I am in. 
The other day at table Mrs. Black asked me, 'Are you glad to go to 
Atlantic City, Marie?' (Spell it without the a; she always pro- 
nounces it M'rie.) I said, 'Yes, but there is some other place I want 
more to go to.' 'Where?' she asked. 'To Philadelphia, to see 
Caterina,' I answered. She looked at Mother with an inquiring gaze, 
and Mother answered, 'She becomes very much attached to every- 
body who is with her and is nice to her.' (Please underline nice\) I 
said, with a spark in my eye (Is that too fancy?) 'Caterina is not 
everybody.' (Please imderUne everybody.) And I did not speak to 
her nor look that way through the meal. After dinner, I said, 
'Mother, I want to speak to you in private about that everybody.' 
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When I got her alone I said, ' I want you to understand that Caterina 
is not everybody.' 'Who is nice to you, I said/ repeated Mother, 
'I wouldn't like you if you were not that way.' 'Everybody?' I 
repeated. 'Oh, well, it is taken for granted you would be with nice 
people,' protested Mother. 'That may all be, but if you think you 
can take Caterina away from me and that I will be just as happy 
with some one else, you will be very much mistaken.' 'What would 
you do if Caterina married?' Mother asked. I said, 'Caterina is 
not a hired girl to marry and let me go out of her life.' " 

Later when she went down town with the trainer, her walk was 
like any other child's and in the street car she attracted no attention 
whatever. Apparently she had only a step to take to jom the ranks 
of normal children. Little of her former self remained, except the 
muscular contractions, and these varied with her physical and nervous 
condition. 

By what process was this metamorphosis attained? How had 
it been accomplished? Against what odds? Imprisoned within this 
jerking, delicate little body, cut off from all the joys of childhood, 
there was a mind which for seven years had waited to be set free. 
And bit by bit, tearing down here, building there, strengthening, 
replacing old with new, the trainer under my direction had rebuilt 
the house, let in the doors and windows, set free the imprisoned ego, 
— and to her surprise and delight this ego was artistic, fanciful, 
imaginative, humorous, charming. 

The first year the greater part of the time was devoted to 
articulation, and to exercises for improving the gait. These would 
have been practically valueless without the correction of each step 
taken and of each word uttered. It was through countless com- 
mands of "Lift yom- feet, turn them out. I do not hear you; say 
it again plainly," that after three months a slight but distinct 
improvement was manifest. Very soon she was able to articulate 
all sounds with the exception of ng and thy but these she mastered in 
six months. From the beginning the trainer taught her singing, 
and it proved of the greatest value. It was found that she could 
articulate correctly; it was combining soimds which proved most 
difficult. The drill therefore was on sentences, or verses, and she 
had to repeat one line at a time after the trainer. It must be remem- 
bered that all the time she had allied against her the motor disturb- 
ances of face and limbs, and her extreme frailty, which prevented 
the lessons being longer than a few minutes at a time — ^then rest, or 
play, then another lesson. It is not to be wondered at that at first, 
though very sweet tempered, the child rebelled over and over against 
the constant battering at formed habits, against the deadly tedium 
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of correction. This showed itself in bursts of tears, in tearing and 
clawing at the trainer's clothes like a small enraged animal. Three 
years later she was able to talk to the trainer about this period and 
confessed that then she hated one whom later she learned to adore. 
Very soon she was taught to play cribbage, and this alternated with 
her work in articulation and later in writing, as it proved a pleasant 
way to introduce a little arithmetic. 

After a year's work, the gait was much better as a whole though 
there were lapses owing to bodily weakness. Dancing was begun 
with good result. She was taught the simpler fancy dancing with 
arm as well as leg movements. The rolling back of the eyes had 
almost ceased, and the enimciation at its best was imderstandable. 
She had learned to use her voice in the singing of scales and old 
French niu-sery songs. In the beginning she could not even control 
it sufficiently to call any one's name so that the sound would carry. 
She was taught French as part of her articulation work, for the 
value of its lip training and also with the idea that in a new language 
she would not have the old speech habits to combat, and this sup* 
position proved correct. She learned to read a little French, her 
accent being unusually good. 

Adenoids had been discovered when the child was two years 
old but the mother had refused to have them removed. It was only 
through my insistence after she had been in my care for two years 
that it was finally decided upon. The surgeon who removed the 
tonsils as well as the adenoids is reported as saying that it was one 
of the worse cases he ever operated on. No immediate effects 
of the operation were observed but the following winter was the best 
she had ever had. 

Marie was bored with the toys most children love. This was 
especially true of dolls. When the trainer arrived she found Marie's 
chief pleasure and excitement had been in dressing up. She never 
wearied of it, and when one of the little girls of the neighborhood 
came to play with her, she pressed her into the game also. There 
were several reasons why the trainer thought it wise to discour- 
age an excess in this one direction. It was always rather exhausting, 
and left the child over-tired; then all her. peculiarities of look and 
manner seemed to be accentuated by the silks and laces and ribbons 
in which she was decked, and it was thought best to limit this indul- 
gence to once a week. Instead, the trainer encouraged the dramatic 
instinct dormant in the child by telling her fairy tales. Then, 
when these palled — ^principally it appeared because "they lived 
happily ever after" — she read aloud Charles and Mary Lamb's 
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''Tales from Shakespeare/' Here certainly there was no surfeit of 
hi^py endings, especially as Hamlet, and Romeo and Juliet were the 
favorites, and were called for again and again. The quarrel between 
the two great Houses made a deep impression. It was straightway 
related to the cook — a firm ally — ^who must have thrown new light 
on it, for the next question to greet the trainer was — ''Didn't you 
say Juliet was a cantaloupe? Well it conmiences with a K anyhow." 
She learned by heart parts of these two tragedies and the contrast 
between the frail, shaken, little figure and the force she threw into 
such lines as, "As thou'rt a man, give me the cup; let go, by 
Heaven, I'll have it," made the recitals memorable. This dramatic 
appreciation was shown also in her drawings, which made up in bold- 
ness of conception what they lacked in correctness of line. The small 
trembling fingers had always loved to draw, the sense of color being 
extraordinarily good, and most of the stories told were forthwith 
illustrated on paper with colored crayons. Even at the time of the 
trainer's advent the child could pick out in a moment not only 
every separate color but could differentiate between a pink lilac and 
a blue lilac and other delicate gradations of tone. 

After Shakespeare's tales, came the stories of the operas, Ger- 
man and Italian, which the trainer told with as few necessary changes 
as possible. The stories of the German operas took the strongest 
hold on her imagination and were each illustrated in turn. The 
meeting of Vanderdecken and Senta was especially beloved and on 
this she tried her hand again and again. A phonograph and a player- 
piano which she pedalled herself made many of the leading motifs 
familiar. Thus, little by little through these various channels, there 
came to the child, light, color, music, people who did and said inter- 
esting things, a new and fascinating world. 

In the fall of the second year she was practically imable to read, 
but only one year later she was reading "Cranford" aloud to her 
trainer, and laughing at Miss Mattie and Miss Deborah. Sewing 
she loved. She would outline patterns in various coloted silks, 
sometimes, owing to the motor distul'bances, making ten trials before 
she finally hit the right spot with her needle. 

These muscular contractions were a subject of much thought 
and discussion between her and the trainer. They were known 
familiarly as the "gorgons" and it was imderstood that as far as it 
lay in her power they must be fought and ultimately conquered. 
In time the child herself entered intelligently into the work with a 
better understanding of what the struggle meant to her. 

Marie differed more from other children in her mental life than 
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in her outward appearance. In Scotland she would have been called 
an ''innocent/' and here probably was the key to her unlikeness. 
For the little girls of her own age who came and went were in no sense 
innocents. They were their mothers, aunts, grown sisters in minia- 
ture with the standards of the little town in which they lived. Beside 
them Marie shone out as one who knew no evil, lived in a dream 
world, loving, unselfish, tender hearted. Take an instance of these 
early days. The trainer had been painting her a future of glorious 
color, the reward of her patience under the rigorous training. ''And 
what will you be doing, Caterina"? "I do not know. Does it 
matter"? "Why, yes" — a little shyly — "I want you to be happy 
too." 

Up to the end of the first year of training, Marie had rarely, if 
ever, gone through the process known as thinking. All that the 
child's clouded mind could grasp had been instantly retailed to the 
family or servants. It seemed to the trainer that to make Marie 
distinguish what ought to be and what ought not to be repeated 
was in the nature of an intellectual exercise, and had a marked 
educational value. Therefore in their daily intercourse this dis- 
crimination was exacted, with the result that by the end of two years 
the trainer foimd herself out-distanced in the difficult art of discreet 
repetition. 

Marie had always been subject to outbursts of weeping which 
left her exhausted. Her family had taken the attitude that when 
these fits of crying were over, the child was to be praised and petted, 
and given something she liked as a reward for stopping. The trainer 
attacked these emotional out-breaks at once, and used very different 
methods. The tears were referred to as "turning on the water 
works," and in time Marie was made to see that the injured person 
was not herself but her teacher. She grew to take pride in narrating 
how she had fought and conquered one of these fits of crying. When 
left alone with her family for several months, this emotional weak- 
ness would reappear, together with other bad habits which were 
held in check by the trainer's influence and watchful care. 

Marie never saw anything as she walked along the street, never 
in her own house heard any of the conversation which went on 
around her. When questioned on these points, she said, "I seem to 
be off somewhere." As soon as her gait had been noticeably 
improved, she was taught to bow to the people on the street who 
spoke to her, and to notice persons and objects on the road. 

In the beginning of the third and as it happened, the last year 
of training she was taken to a well known aurist who pronounced her 
hearing defective. This accounted in some measure for her inabil- 
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ity to take in general conversation, and also for her constant ''What? 
What was it?'' After her deafness was known, the trainer always 
spoke very distinctly but never repeated her remarks or answered 
the child's frequent " What? " In spite of this Marie could invariably 
repeat what had been said to her, showing that inattention and 
absent-mindedness played a large part in her failure to comprehend. 
She ceased in time to say ''What?" to her trainer, finding it useless, 
but in her intercourse with her family it was constantly on her lips. 
She included these petitions in her morning and evening prayers, — 
"To speak plainly, to be as quiet as possible, to pay attention to 
what goes on around me, to sit up straight and be brisk." The 
"quiet" referred of course to the motor disturbances. She had 
always been allowed an indefinite time to make up her mind about 
anything. This had grown into a torpidity of thought, hence the 
petition to be "brisk". She imderstood that it was her thought 
and not her body which was being hurried up. 

By the following spring it had become increasingly evident that 
the work could not go on much further imder the existing conditions. 
The child's family were holding her back, through ignorance as to 
the physical requirements in the case, as well as through inability 
to grasp the value of the work and to assist in its progress. 

The proposal was therefore made to them that they should 
allow the child to come to Philadelphia with her trainer and be under 
my direct supervision and in the care of certam physicians for a 
trial experiment of six months. This they absolutely refused to do 
and I was therefore reluctantly compelled to give up the case and 
recall the trainer. 
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RETARDED SCHOOL CHILDREN IN MADISON 
WISCONSIN. 

By Smilet BhANTON, M.b., 
University of Wisconsin. 

The ordinaiy school curriculum taught by a teacher of average 
skill and patience is probably as good a test of a child's mental 
ability as the Binet-Simon and similar mental tests. The curricu- 
lum tests the child's mental capacity in a vital way: memory, atten- 
tion, abstract reasoning are all used in mastering the various 
subjects. The argument that the ordinaiy school does not fit the 
child for life and does not give him a useful training has no bearing 
on the point in question — ^the ability of the school work to test the 
child's mental capacity. The point is that the great majority of 
children are able to learn in a certain length of time a certain mini- 
mimx proportion of the subjects which they have to study while in 
school. There is, however, in every school system a small per- 
centage of children who either cannot learn at all this minimum 
amount of what is being taught them, or they take twice or more 
the amount of time required by the average. David Mitchell,* 
in his report of the survey of the Cleveland schools, says that all such 
children, three or more years behind their grade, may be considered 
suspects and Goddard's^ experience teaches that when these suspects 
are carefully examined at least two-thirds of them will be found 
to be feebleminded. Agam, he says' that the child who gets three 
years behind has, as a rule, stopped development and seldom pro- 
gresses appreciably beyond that point. 

Method of Pbocjsdube. 
It is usually conceded by educators that when a child is three 
years behind his grade vntfumt good reason, there is something seri- 
ously wrong. It is obvious, however, that there are many children 
several years behind their grades with good reason and who are not 
in the least dull and backward. There are doubtless people in this 
country with brilliant minds who cannot pass the second grade, 
because they never had the chance to go to school. It would be 

> Biitchdl, David. Sehoob and Ckmm lot Biee|i«ioiud C3ldldraL Suirqr Committee of the Clevehad 
Fomufetloii, 1916. 

<aoddard,H.H. JmndtfSdMeaiiuiaPmM9n,Uv,l9lt,v.7Si, 
•/Ml 1^201. 
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absurd to assume, for example, that an illiterate Southern moun- 
taineer lacked mental ability because he could not read or write. 
Prom this survey was excluded every child who was backward from 
any good reason and aU those who were behind their grades: 

1. Because of absence from school due to illness. 

2. Because they had lived in the coimtry where school facilities 

were actually lacking or very poor. 

3. Because they had traveled about a great d^al and had lost 

several years in changing from school to school; or had 
come from a different system, as from England or Scotland. 

4. Because, although more or less regular in their attendance, 

they had yet had so much illness that it had affected their 
progress in school. 

The figures were gathered by a personal survey. Each grade 
was visited and the ages of the children determined by the roll book. 
It was assumed that the normal age for those entering the first grade 
was about six years, for the second grade about seven years, and so 
on up to the eighth, where the child should not be over fifteen when 
finishing this grade. As was said, when the backwardness was due 
to entering school late, or irregularity in attendance, or changing 
' schools, these cases were not coimted. Only those were counted 
who entered school at the usual time, and though they had been 
regular in attendance, yet had not been able to keep up with their 
classes, and had dropped back to the extent of three years. 

After determining from the roll those who were three years 
behind the age that had been allowed for the grade, they were each 
questioned as to the age at which they entered school, if they had 
been absent frequently from illness, as to the reason why they felt 
that they could not pass their grades, etc. The Binet-Simon tests 
and the Knox-Healy tests were given to fifteen of the worst cases 
to determine the amount of mental retardation. In every case, the 
opinion of the teacher was obtained as to the general intelligence of 
the child. Thus, by consulting with the teacher and questioning 
the child, most of the cases of backwardness due to the before- 
mentioned normal causes were excluded. There is probably a very- 
small percentage of error in the figures obtained. 

It is obvious that this metiiod of not counting the child back- 
ward until he is three years behind his grade does not give a fair 
estimate of the backward cases in the first and second grades. There, 
children are found who are backward and even feebleminded, who 
have been in the grade for only one or two years. When such chil- 
dren were encountered, they were included, even though they had 
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been in the grades for only one or two years. Great care was used 
in selecting these cases, and only those were included who were 
undoubtedly dull and backward, and who the teacher declared would 
not pass the grade. Probably no child of this type was included 
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who will ever be able to pass the fifth grade, no matter how long 
he remains in school. 

Twelve schools were visited, in which the aggregate attendance 
was 3631 pupils. Of this number, there were found 105 cases, or 
2.9 per cent, who were three or more years behind their classes, and 
a few cases in the first and second grades who were obviously back- 
ward, but had been in school for one or two years only. Of the 
children examined, there were then about three per cent who were 
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unable to stand the test of mastering the school curriculum to the 
extent of passing from one grade to another in the average time. 
These are the same figures found by Mitchell in the Cleveland sur- 
vey. He finds that 2077 children, "approximately 3 per cent of 
the school population, have been in the schools three or more years 
longer than the grade in which they are would indicate." And 
Goddard^ states that 2 per cent of all the children attending the 
public schools are feebleminded. The percentage of the backward 
children found in each class is seen in the curve. It shows 
that by far the greatest percentage occurs in the fifth grade. 
The reason for this is that the feebleminded child can never do more 
than fifth grade work, and when he reaches this point in his school 
development, he sticks here and is unable to make further progress. 

Reasons Given by Teachers for Retardation. 
It is interesting to analyze these cases as far as possible and 
find out what is the cause of backwardness. The teachers, with a 
very few exceptions, gave three reasons for the condition: — 

1. Laziness and lack of application. 

2. That the child had been moving about from school to school. 

3. The parents' lack of interest in the child's school work. 

Now, although these causes may play some part in the retarda- 
tion of the cases noted in the survey, they play only a minor part. 
A normal child, no matter how lazy he is, will manage to pass his 
grade in some fashion. He can usually absorb enough from the 
classroom to pass the minimum requirements. And if we find a 
child who is so unusual that he refuses to apply himself and fails 
to pass his grade year after year, then something is wrong and the 
child should have a mental examination to determine what is the 
trouble. All backward cases from the second cause were not 
included. The third reason given is not suflScient to prevent the 
child from mastering his school work, especially during the early 
grades where the work is done in the school and the child is not 
expected to get his lessons at home. Of course, if the parents are 
immoral, drunkards, and do not furnish the child with proper food 
and shelter, the child's work will suffer. But where we find terrible 
home conditions, as immorality, drunkenness, and extreme poverty 
in a town such as this, a prosperous well-to-do town of the middle 
west, it probably means that the parents are defectives, even feeble- 
minded, and the child also is probably not of normal mentality. 



> Goddard, H. H. DiagDods of FeeblemindedneBB. read at CHiicago Medical Society. Jane 2, 1013. 
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It is very hard for the teacher to admit that the child she has 
worked with so faithfully, and to whom she has probably become 
attached, is of subnormal mentality. Binet points out that the 
backward child is usually so quiet and well-behaved that the teacher 
feels quite kindly toward him, and does not like to admit that he 
is feebleminded. Goddard^ says that teachers and physicians have 
insisted that any child, no matter what his record, if he did not 
show certain stigmata of degeneration, certain conditions recognized 
as belonging to the imbecile, must come out all right. . . . "These 
children, besides being well-formed and pleasing to look on, are 
usually very affectionate, and we cannot believe that such children 
are incurably defective." Often the teacher will not admit any 
abnormality even in the face of overwhelming evidence. In one 
school, there was a girl, H. M., sixteen years and ten months old in 
the sixth grade. She had not passed the fifth grade, but she had 
been put in the sixth because she had been two years in the fifth. 
She was overgrown, well-developed sexually, good-looking, but dull. 
The teacher gave as a reason for her backwardness that her parents 
did not take a proper interest in her school work. It was foimd 
that she had entered school at six years and had been two years in 
every grade. She had not really passed even the minimum require- 
ments of any of these grades, but had been pushed on automatically 
after two years. Her brother and sister had both had a similar 
history. Neither had managed to pass the fifth grade. The sister 
was a houseworker and the brother a farm hand. When the teacher 
was told of the record of the brother and sister, she replied, "That 
just shows how little interest the parents take in their children's 
work." The girl was undoubtedly a moron, who would never be 
able to pass the fifth grade work, and her defect was probably shared 
by the other members of the family. Her backwardness may be due 
to heredity. 

I would classify the 105 cases imder five heads. The classifica- 
rion, though not logical, is helpful: 

1. Feeblemindedness. Due to heredity and conditions at birth 

and early infancy. 

2. Dulness. Due to same causes. 

3. Backwardness. Due to some abnormality of the internal 

secretions. 

4. Specialized defects. 

5. Neuroses, preventing the child from adjusting himself to the 

school curriculmn. 



1 Goddard, H. H, DiagnoM of FeebknundedneflB. 
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Of the 105 cases, 22, or 20 per cent, were placed under the 
first head, feeblemindedness. This is .60 per cent of all children 
examined. This is smaller than the percentage given by Goddard 
and other observers. The percentage they give is between one and 
two per cent. This .60 per cent includes only the obvious cases that 
can be diagnosed by their history and a casual examination. 
Undoubtedly many of the cases classed imder the heading dulness, 
if they were given a thorough mental examination, would be found 
to be feebleminded. 

By feeblemindediiess is meant a lack of mental capacity to 
develop into an adult with ability to "float" in society. Measured 
by the Binet-Simon standard, it means that the child will never 
develop beyond the mentality of a twelve-year-old child; that no 
matter how long the child goes to school, he will never be able to 
master more than fifth grade work. Of course, such children may 
occasionally be found in grades above the fifth, if it is the custom of 
the school authorities to push the child on to the higher grade, 
regardless of whether he has mastered the lower grade. Only five 
cases under the heading feebleminded were given a mental test; 
the rest were cases that by means of their family history, their school 
history, their appearance, and a brief oral examination, were deter- 
mined beyond any reasonable doubt to be feebleminded. 

The following is a list of these cases, giving a few facts from which 
the reader can draw his own conclusions. 

1. First grade, age- 9 years. Has been three years in the first 
grade. Keeps to himself on the playground, and does riot join in 
play with the other children. Incontinence of urine during the day 
as well as at night. The child looks and acts "half-witted." 

2. Kindergarten, age 5 years, 10 months. He does not talk, 
acts peculiarly. Teacher says the child is "foolish." 

3. First grade, age 11 years. Fom- years in the first grade. 

4. Second grade, age 12 years. Two years in the first and three 
years in the second grade. Cases 3 and 4 are brother and sister. 
Mother and father drink, teacher reports. 

5. Sixth grade, age 16 years, 10 months. Two years in each 
grade. Brother was not able to fijiish grade, he is now a farm-hand. 
Sister left school after finishing the fifth grade, and is now a house- 
worker. 

6. Second grade, age 11 years, 10 months. Has been five years 
in the first and second grades. He cannot learn numbers and cannot 
write legibly. 

7. FuBt grade, age 7 years. Although this boy is not three 
years behind grade, it is apparent from his appearance that he is 
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decidedly abnonnal. The teacher cannot teach him to count. 
She calls him "half-witted." 

8. Fourth grade, age 14 years. This child has repeated each 
grade. The principal reports that one brother is "half-witted." 

9. Fifth grade, age 15 years, 10 months. Has repeated each 
grade, he looks stupid and has the thick slovenly speech so char- 
acteristic of the feebleminded. 

10. Sixth grade, age 16 years, 4 months. This case really does 
not belong in the sixth, but she was put here because she had been 
two years in the fifth. She has repeated all her grades. 

11. Fifth grade, age 16 years, 2 months. Repeated every grade. 

12. Fourth grade, age 14 years, 1 month. She started to school 
at the age of six, spent two years in the first, second, third, and 
fourth grades, and after two years in the fourth, she will not be able 
to pass it. This girl is good-looking, sexually well-developed, and 
with her poor mentaUty she must receive careful protection if she 
is to escape ruin. 

13. Second grade, age 10 years, 9 months. Two years in the 
first and in the second grade and cannot yet pass the work. Teacher 
reports that both parents drink, and that the boy had a brother who 
could not pass the third grade after several years' work. 

14. Second grade, age 10 years, 9 months. Two years in first 
grade and has been two years in the second grade and still cannot 
master the work sufficiently to pass on to the third grade. The 
report of the teacher is that "he is very dull and stupid." This 
boy has a brother nine years old in the second grade. 

15. Second grade, age 11 years, 8 months. "Very dull and 
stupid" is the report of the teacher. A decided microcephalic. 

16. First grade, age 11 years, 1 month. "He just cannot learn," 
says the class teacher. After four years in the first grade, he was 
placed in a special class where he is doing second grade work. 

17. First grade, age 11 years, 8 months. After five years in 
the first grade without any progress, he was placed in a special 
class. 

18. First grade, age 10 years, 2 months. After four years in the 
first grade without making any progress he was placed in a special 
class where he is doing about first grade work. 

Cases 17 and 18 are brothers. Teacher reports that father is 
epileptic and mother is immoral and obviously incompetent mentally. 

19. First grade, age 8 years, 1 month. After spending three 
years in the first grade without profit she was placed in the special 
class where she is doing about first grade work. 
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20. Second grade, age 13 years, 8 months. This boy was 
several years in the first grade, and was then placed in the special 
class, where he has been for three years doing about second grade 
work. 

21. Second grade, age 11 years, 2 months. Four years in the 
first grade without progress, then placed in the second grade. Has 
been here for two y^ars doing about second grade work. This girl 
is good-looking and is just beginning to develop sexually, lacking 
the proper inhibitions because of her poor mentality. Unless she 
is watched and directed with the greatest care a stormy future can 
be predicted for her. 

22. Third grade, age 12 years. He spent two years in both the 
first and second grades, and has been two years in the third grade 
without absorbing enough knowledge to pass. Since the age of 
six, he has been in the habit of running away from home and staying 
away until late at night. If now his parents discipline him to make 
him remain off the streets, he runs away and stays imtil morning. 
He looks dull and stupid. He has a sister in the imgraded class and 
another sister did not have the ability to finish the eighth grade. 

From the records of these cases, it is clear that these children 
are not receiving any good from the ordinary school ciu-riculum and 
that some special work should be devised for them. A few of them 
have been placed in special classes, but the majority are still in the 
regular classes. Some are so bad that they should be sent to an 
institution where they can be properly cared for. Cases 17, 18, and 
19 are obviously cases for an institution. They can never make 
their way in society, and if left alone they are bound to become 
public charges, the boys becoming criminals and paupers and the 
girls iir many cases becoming prostitutes. Goddard^ says "the 
feebleminded are potential paupers, criminals, prostitutes, and 
drunkards — ^if we would go into the schools to-day and pick out 
those children and take care of them, we could bring it about that 
they would become happy and contented and partially useful per- 
sons." The frequency with which these cases commit crimes is too 
well known to need discussion.* The imfortunate part is that in 
most cases society takes no steps to help matters until the crime has 
been committed. School serves to keep these children off the streets, 
and beyond this it gives them little help. 

When it is realized that one feebleminded boy in a class can 
greatly retard the work of the class and take up a large amount of 



> Goddvd, H. H. The Criminal Imbeeile. 

*Siiiee writing this article, Caee 20 haa been axrested and aent to an institution for burning a grocery ator^ 
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the teacher's time that should be given to the other children, 
parents of normal children will be more eager to meet this problem 
of the feebleminded in the schools. 

The problem of the duU and backward cases is different from 
that of the definitely feebleminded. The backward cases can 
maintain themselves in society, if they are given an education 
fitted to their needs and mentality. Their failure to grasp the mate- 
rial taught in the ordinary school shows clearly that they are not 
receiving the education they need. The ordinary ciu*riculum may 
be all right for the ordinary child, but these children, backward and 
feebleminded, get little benefit from it. They cannot grasp what 
the teacher is trsdng to teach them, and as a result they drop farther 
and farther behind their grades, and become discouraged with their 
almost constant failures. They hang on to their disagreeable tasks as 
long as the law compels them, and then drop out to fight life's 
battles without a training that has fitted them to make a living, and 
with a mentality below the average. In most cases, unless 
the environment is very simple, failure awaits these cases no less 
than it does the feebleminded. The tragedy of these backward 
cases is that they could have been saved from social failure by the 
proper training. 

But how shall we detennine what kind of an education is 
needed for these cases? This should be determined by an expert 
psychologist who should give a thorough mental examination to 
each child to determine the mental status and what special abilities 
and disabilities the child has. The psychologist could not only 
determine the mental condition, but he could point out the work 
which the child is best fitted to do. ' It may be said that little time 
should be wasted with these cases, in teaching them the abstract 
subjects. All efforts should be placed on making the boy or girl an 
eflicient worker in the world. Some of these children show a sur- 
prising amount of talent or skill in certain lines. For example, I 
saw a little boy of about twelve who had not been able to pass the 
second and third grades, but who could draw and paint so well that 
he had received a fifty-dollar prize in an art contest. He was just 
on the border line between feeblemindedness and backwardness. 
But if he is educated along the line of his special ability and properly 
looked after, he can make a good living out of his drawing and paint- 
ing. Others have great skill in making things, and this ability 
should be encouraged, and the child be allowed to devote himself to 
this work almost exclusively. Some have special abilities in music. 
The psychologist could prevent such cases from entering a profession 
that they are not fitted for. If the individual lacks the ability to 
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make quick decisions and is not able to make quick motor reactions, 
it is clear that he should not b^, for example, a chauffeur. 

Before this problem of the backward children in our schools can 
be properly handled, parents must have a better understanding of 
it. Every parent hates to admit that his child is not bright, and so 
in most cases he keeps the child in the regular classes as long as 
possible, and bitterly resents the placing of the child in a special 
room, or even the suggestion that he shall not receive the ordinary- 
education that the other children are getting, but rather a special 
education that will fit him definitely for a job. The average parent 
is determined that his child is to have all the culture that is 
coming to him. 

One of the cases under the second head of dulness illustrates 
this point. H. S. is an overgrown, rather dull-looking boy of 16 
years and 9 months. He did so poorly in the seventh grade, failing 
to pass after two years, that he was placed in a special seventh* 
grade. All of his brothers and sisters failed to go very far in school, 
but the parents are determined that this boy shall go through col- 
lege, so the teacher reports. Frequently, the mother visits the 
school and wants to know why her boy is not advancing more rapidly. 
Of course, the boy is doing as well as he can with the mind that he 
has. He has a rather hang-dog look, and when asked why he did 
not get along better in his school work, he said, ''Aw, I can't do 
arithmetic!" I asked him what he did like, and he said, with a 
perceptible brightening of his face, "Oh, I like to make things, tables 
and chairs and such things." I learned that the boy did very well 
in his work in wood and manual arts. He might be trained to 
become a cabinet-maker or something of the sort. Certainly he • 
will never fulfil his fond parents' wishes by becoming a imiversity 
man. His present work in school only serves to make him more and 
more discouraged with the whole business. 

Parents would probably take the word of a trained psychologist 
regarding their child's mental condition and the need for special 
education much quicker than that of the teacher or principal. And 
if the principal \\dshed to place the child in a special class and the 
parents objected on the ground that the child was of normal men- 
tality, they could be referred to the psychologist, who could show 
them the mental tests given and the record of the child, and thus the 
impressions and judgment of the teachers and principals could be 
backed up by an authoritative mental examination. 

Under the heading of "Backwardness due to some abnormality 
of the internal secretions" are included only three cases. It is real- 
ized that many, if not most, of the feebleminded and backward 
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cases may be due to some abnormality of the internal secretions, 
especially of the thyroid and the pituitary glands; but we have 
included here only those cases that show other signs of abnormality of 
the internal secretions beside that of mental retardation. 

31. First grade, age 9 years. Very fat and lazy, moves slowly 
and is very large for his age. There is probably some abnormality 
in the secretion of the pituitary gland. 

32. Sixth grade, age 14 years, 6 months. This boy is five feet 
and ten inches in height, and weighs about 140 pounds. He is loose- 
jointed and has a shambling gait. He looks stupid and foolish. 
This is a case of overgrowth, almost of giantism, and is due to some 
abnormality of the pituitary gland. 

33. First grade, age 9 years. Dwarf, not three feet tall, stubby 
fingers, characteristic of some abnormality of the thyroid gland. 
Probably both thyroid and pituitary are aflfected. 

These children require medical treatment which is expensive 
and prolonged. This could only be obtained at the clinic of some of 
the hospitals or medical schools in the large cities. And even there 
it is not certain that they would be benefited, though there is a good 
chance that they might be. Treatment consists in supplying them 
with the secretion which they lack, the secretion being obtained 
from the glands of the sheep or the ox. 

Under the heading '^ Specialized Defects'* are included those 
cases that are backward because of some special defect and not 
because of an all-round dulness. Seven cases are included under 
this head. 

24. Second grade, age 10 years. This boy cannot read. He 
has been two years in the first grade and two years in the second 
grade, and his failure to pass has been due chiefly to his inability to 
read. His vision tested 20-20 (normal). 

25. Fifth grade, age 14 years. This boy stutters badly, his 
retardation is due chiefly to his speech defect. 

26. First grade, age 10 years, 4 months. This boy has a facial 
tic, and also is a bad stutterer. Retardation caused chiefly by this 
speech defect. 

27. Fifth grade, age 14 years 2 months. Cannot do arithmetic. 
Has to do summer school work to pass the grade even after two 
years. 

28. Sixth grade, age 15 years. This girl cannot learn arithmetic. 
She repeated second, third, fourth, and fifth grades. She was 
just passed along into the sixth, though she never passed the mathe- 
matics work of the fifth grade. 
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29. Third grade. This girl's chief difficulty is in grasping 
arithmetic. She is fair in her other studies. 

30. Seventh grade, age 16 years 2 months. This boy repeated 
the first, second, and third grades. He cannot read as well as a 
child in the third grade, and he cannot do the spelling of the seventh 
or sixth grade. This defect in spelling is not an ordinary one. He 
seems to have little comprehension either in reading or spelling or 
writing of the sounds of the language. There is no defect in his 
hearing. For example, he spells: 

Mosquito — musto 
Horse — hrorse 
Adjective — adjectiveably. 

These words were given orally and he was made to repeat them 
before spelling them by writing them. In reading, we find the same 
defect. When he came to the word "enemy" he could not pro- 
nounce it. He was asked to spell it aloud. He did so, and then he 
pronoimced it ''enmy", and he could do better after his attention 
was called to the "e" in the word. This boy does fair work ii^ bis 
other studies. 

All of these cases of specialized defects require careful study by 
a trained psychologist to determine what is the cause of the defect. 
Such cafies are a burden to the teacher who breaks her patience day 
after day trying to teach the child something that he cannot learn. 
The stutterers should receive some special training that would help 
them to overcome their difficulty. There should be some provision 
made to find these cases of speech defect as soon as they begin, and 
not wait until they have become fixed in the life of the individual. 

There were only three cases of neuroses foimd. There were 
undoubtedly more than these, but the brief survey did not discover 
them. By neurosis is meant a lack of mental adjustment, a mental 
conffict that prevents the child from moulding himself to the school 
routine. There is not lacking normal mental ability, but because 
of the lack of adjustment, the child is unable to use his mental 
powers to their full advantage. Perhaps stuttering should have 
been included imder this head, for this is a neurosds caused in most 
cases by some mental conflict, but in the case of stuttering the 
neurosis shows itself through such a definite defect that we placed 
these cases imder the heading of specialized defects. The three 
cases included imder this head show no special symptom, but a gen- 
eral lack of adjustment. 

34. Fourth grade, age 14 years, 4 months. Boy was reared in 
an orphanage. He does not know when he started to school; takes 
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no interest in his school work, and is a playground bully. He does 
not seem dull, but impresses one as having some mental conflict, 
and to lack adjustment. It is probably that his rearing has made 
him quite anti-social. 

35. Fourth grade, age 12 years, 10 months. Teacher reports 
that this boy's mother is immoral. The boy has a shamed look all 
the time. He lacks interest in his studies. There is probably a 
mental conflict here due to home conditions that keeps the boy from 
giving his mind to his school work. 

36. Third grade, age 11 years, 10 months. This boy has a 
facial tic and is very nervous and high-strung. The school routine 
is probably not adapted to his needs. 

It is well to remember that the school routine is made for the 
average child, and there may be some whom the curriculmn does not 
fit, even though they may have ordinary, and even above the ordi- 
nary, mentality. Are not school authorities inclined to act like 
Procrustes, who cut people off or stretched them out to fit his bed? 
I know of an individual who was never able to pass the fourth grade 
and who had to get her education in reading and observing and who 
is nevertheless splendidly educated, and quite capable of carrying 
on large affairs. The too hot and dry air of the school room, the 
hard and ill-fitting seats, the dull, uninteresting routine were more 
than her sensitive nervous sj^stem could stand. There was such a 
perpetual unrest that application to her studies was impossible. 

All of these cases of neuroses require a careful mental analysis 
to discover the root of the conflict and as far as outside circumstances 
allow, to adjust the child's life so that good work is possible. 

In every school system, there are from two to five per cent 
of the children who are not being educated, despite the best endeavors 
of the teachers. The reasons for this are not simple, but are quite 
complicated. The problem cannot be dismissed by saying that the 
child is lazy or that he receives no encouragement at home. Ade- 
quately to meet the problem of the backward and retarded child 
in the school requires the services of a trained psychologist, assisted 
at times by a competent neurologist who has had experience in 
dealing with neurotic and backward children. A psychological 
clinic should be a part of every school system that numbers as many 
as three or four thousand children. Such a clinic will really save 
money, for it will take a burden off the teachers and enable them 
to do more and better work with the normal children. The back- 
ward and feebleminded should receive special training in special 
classes taught by specially trained teachers, the neurotic and those 
with specialized defects should be studied and given such treatment 
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as needed. Often the principal is convinced that the child has need 
of special training^ but he has no authority to say that the child 
must be placed in a special class. If there were a trained psycholo- 
gist to make the examination, the parents would be more likely to 
abide by the decision of the expert in mental examination. This 
mental testing should not consist of the Binet-Simon test alone, but 
should include as many other tests as may be necessary to form a 
decision concerning the child's mental ability in language and 
abstract subjects, as well as his motor control. In this way only 
can the backward and retarded children be saved from sure suflFer- 
ing and failure. A properly organized psychological clinic, and 
special classes for the training of the backward are as necessary for 
the school as is medical inspection. 
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IV. 

Abel has very superior intelligence according to the Teiman Revision of 
the Binet Scale, his I. Q. being 126, but his record upon certain of the so-called 
performance tests was rather poor. 

The boy, who is about two months over five years of age, was brought to 
the Clinic by his mother, accompan3dng an older half-brother, who was to be 
examined. Certain tests were given him, and the performance soon became so 
interesting that Dr. Twitmyer declared he would be a very good case for the 
summer school. Hence his record was put into case form. 

Almost no history is available about Abel, except what was obtained in 
the case of his half-brother. The mother's first husband was syphilitic, and 
the older boy who was brought to the Clinic is now on anti-syphilitic treatment. 
At the Clinic he was diagnosed as feebleminded and institutional care was 
advised. 

The second husband, the father of Abel, lived with the mother but a short 
time and then deserted. 

Nothing in Abel's conduct has suggested any variation from the normal. 
From the remarks of social workers it was concluded that the mother is having 
some trouble in controlling him, and they expect him to get beyond her power 
before very many years have passed. The mother did not give the impression 
of being of strong mentality. Abel has not attended kindergarten, but expects 
to start school next fall. 

His f ormboard record was satisfactory, in so far as the shortest trial was 
concerned, but the first trial was not well done. The cylinder test gave poor 
results, except that it showed his ability to learn from experience, for it was 
necessary to give him very minute instructions and much urging before he was 
finally successful. His work on the design blocks was perhaps his poorest 
performance, none of the trials being completed without some suggestions from, 
the examiner. The Healy Completion Test was likewise a failure. But in the 
Binet tests he passed all of the five year tests, four of the six year, three of the 
seven year, and two of the eight year tests. Some of the results were rather 
surprising in view of the fact that he has had no formal training, and it is 
doubtful whether the home training has been up to the normal amount. 

He may be said to be of the intellectual t3rpe, but memory and training 
seemed to be depended up>on but little. His remarks while working on the 
Witmer Cylinders indicate this somewhat, — "This fatty goes in a big hole," 
and "That one sticks up; it don't go there." In naming the days of the week 
he seemed to be thinking out which one came next. At no time did he depend 
upon trial and error, except during periods when his attention wandered. This 
was his one main trouble. He did not have the persistence that is normal for 
his age, and it was difficult to hold his attention. Time after time the examiner 
thought the test would be a failure because the boy paid so little attention to 
instructions, yet after much rolling of the eyes and gazing about, he would do 
what was asked of him. He seemed to be giving no attention to the three 
commissions, yet he performed them qmckly. 

The diagnosis was superior mentality, with the recommendation that he 
be admitted to the summer school. 
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Amos was thirteen years of age when he was brought to the Clinio by a 
social worker, who desired to know the mental status in order to determine 
his treatment. Dishonesty, truancy and running away from home had brought 
him under the care of an organization. On numerous occasions Amos had 
run away from home, staying away for a day and at least once for longer, and 
on one of these occasions he committed acts which he believes would get him 
into trouble were they known. His stealing from the school has been stopped 
by the principal. ^ 

He is a pale, expressionless boy, just above the minimum height for his 
age; a mouth breather. His head was injured at birth, which was instrumental. 
He was very delicate and had almost all the diseases that could fall to a child. 
Finally he was sent to a tuberculosis sanitarium, from which he was discharged 
fifteen months ago. His tonsils and adenoids were removed six years ago. 
Up to last spring he wore glasses. 

There were ten children in the family, bom within fourteen 3rearB. Five 
are living and all are said to be abnormal, the oldest, a girl, being particularly 
dishonest and retarded. The mother is thought to be of low intelligence and 
is said to be untruthful. 

The home life has been unsatisfactory, due to poverty and to a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the parents as to the best methods of raising children. 
As a result, the boy has no real love for his parents. His physical condition 
and lack of home assistance have made him a misfit among children of his age. 

Except for the two years he was under treatment for tuberculosis, he has 
kept up with his school work, being fair in everything but arithmetic. He 
does not like school. 

The Binet tests (Stanford Revision) showed him to be about a year retarded, 
and other tests gave normal results. He fatigued quickly and frequently needed 
encouragement. 

Amos is therefore of normal mentality, his physical condition entitling 
him to be a little behind his age. His thieving has been of the sort commonly 
found among boys of his age, and he has a complete recognition of the wrongness 
of his acts. His lack of love for his parents may quite easily be accounted for 
by their failure to bring it out. The running away has been accounted for as 
a result of fear of punishment. The lack of a normal outlet for his energies 
has further contributed to the direction of his conduct. 

In view of the fact that his acts are not without reason, and there is no 
other evidence of deficient responsibility, the diagnosis was normal mentality 
with bad conduct, due to environmental factors. Eye, nose and throat exami- 
nations were recommended. It was considered advisable that he be placed 
upon a farm for six months to a year, the social worker having in mind such a 
farm where he can be under the guidance of a man who understands these 

problems. 

Franklyn C. Paschal, A.M., 

Harrison FeUow in Psychology. 
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VI. 

Last October Ezra waa brought to the Psychological Clinic by his mother 
and a friend. Their physician had referred the boy for mental examination 
because of backwardness in school. 

Ezra was fourteen years and four months old. His height, weight and head 
girth were normal. Physically he was a well developed boy, but his mother 
reported that he had never been weU. Owing to her own ill health she had 
given him very little care during his first four years, and pleaded ignorance of 
many facts in his early life. Most mothers, whether or not they personally care 
for a child, know the state of his health, and his progress. Such a situation as 
this points to a lack of interest rather imusual in mothers. The information 
which she gave was that Ezra was not a healthy baby; he always had a blue 
look and was very slow in developing. He did not walk until four years, and 
did not even sit up alone until three and one-half years old. He began to talk 
at two years. When seven or eight months old he suffered from marasmus. 
Shortly after this he had enlarged glands in the neck, and between the ages of 
two and five had running ears. 

At the time of his examination Ezra complained of both his eyes and ears, 
but his mother thought the matter of no imptortance. The boy tried to describe a 
''roaring sensation" which annoyed him, but could not make himself clear. 
Three years before this examination he had had several convulsions. His mother 
could throw no Ught on their character. 

There was nothing significant about Ezra's birth. From the mother's 
report it was entirely normal, although she had been extremely nervous during 
her pregnancy. The boy had always been nervous, and had not commenced 
school until nearly nine years of age. Necessarily this gave him a severe peda^ 
gogical retardation, and he did not progress at the normal rate. He had never 
been graded in school. For a while he attended a parochial school, but at the 
time of his examination was not attending any school. 

Socially Ezra was incompetent. Bo3rs of his own age would not tolerate 
him. They poked fun at him and said he had a queer look. This was because 
he looked from the comers of his eyes; instead of fixating an object squarely in 
front of him, he would turn his head until he looked sidewise at the object. He 
allowed even younger boys to impose on him, and they tormented him because 
it was necessary for him to urinate frequently. Another factor against him was 
his inability to dress himself properly. Certainly no difficulty should be experi- 
enced in this direction by a fourteen year old boy. 

Ezra did not come of healthy ancestry. His maternal grandmother died 
at seventy-six from an affection of the lungs following grippe. Two of her 
daughters died early in life from tuberculosis. Ezra's paternal grandfather died 
at the age of forty-two, and had been paralyzed for three years before that time. 
Ezra was an only child. 

The qualitative and quantitative results of the examination showed clearly 
that in many respects Ezra was mentally inferior to boys of his age. His per- 
formance with the Witmer formboard was very poor. Four year old children 
have accomplished this test in less time than his shortest record of three trials. 
He made a complete failure with the Witmer cylinders. Another striking feature 
was his memory span of only four digits. A boy of fourteen should repeat at 
least six digits. In school subjects he could not do first grade work. 

During the entire examination Ezra displayed very little initiative and 
alertness, although he was always willing to work. His persistence was good. 
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His rate of movement was slow, but his control of movement, complexity and 
coordination were normal. His cardinal defect was in imagination, and his 
imageability was far below normal. His anal3rtic and distributive attention 
were exceedingly poor. It was difficult to make him understand what was 
required of him. His observation, planfulness and understanding were very 
poor. He displayed practically no intelligence — ^that is, no ability to solve a 
new problem. 

The showing which Ezra made at the examination, combined with his poor 
school record and his inability to get along with boys of his own age, indicated 
a diagnosis of feeblemindedness. The grade was given as low grade imbecile 
(Barr classification). 

Natalie A. Bassett, A.M. 
Graduate StuderU, 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICISM. 

The Mentality of the Criminal Woman, By Jean Weidensall, Ph.D. Educa. 
Psychol. Monog. No. 14. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1916. Pp. 
xx+322. 

Professor G. M. Whipple, as editor of the series of monographs, contributes 
a preface in which he describes this book as ''of prime importance to workers 
with mental tests and to practical penologists who S3ek to individualize punish- 
ment in such a manner as to meet the needs of the offender as well as the needs 
of the offence." No student of clinical psychology, moreover, can afford to 
miss it. 

An introduction by Dr. Katherine Bement Davis outlines the history 
of the Laboratory of Social Hygiene in the New York State Reformatory for 
Women at Bedford Hills, N. Y., where most of Dr. Weidensall's work was done. 
"The problem," explains Dr. Weidensall, "grew out of her (Dr. Davis's) 
conviction that women proved guilty of crime might be more wisely sentenced 
than was possible imder existing conditions. Altogether it seemed that the 
devise of some method for making an early and reasonably certain estimate 
of the criminal woman's reformability was as vital an issue as was presenting 
itself to those who were dealing with her. . . . The determination of such a 
body of tests was, of course," she continues, "an uncertain undertaking. . . . 
No one seemed altogether sure of what constituted reformation. . . . We 
set for ourselves the following arbitrary standard: if an individual has the 
capacity to learn ft trade, to be industrially self-supporting, and is intelligent 
and stable enough to adapt herself to ordinary social and industrial conditions, 
she is worthy the chance of reformation. Whether a body of tests were dis- 
coverable that woiild establish the possession of these virtues was in itself 
problematical. ... In the last analysis, without norms for the law-abiding 
woman's mentality, of her earning capacity, of the amount and kind of training 
she has had, together with some data respecting the character of her home 
conditions, we should not be in a position to assume with any assurance on 
the basis of any tests whatsoever, how far a given individual who had not been 
i .w-abiding varies from, and may be expected to approximate to, normal condi- 
tions and prove reformable. 

"We had chosen a series of tests and had succeeded in testing with them 
a small group of expert college maids," says Dr. Weidensall, "when to our good 
fortune matters were greatly expedited by the discovery that the norms and 
data we so much needed were being in large part formulated by the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance ... in Cincinnati under the direction of Dr. Helen 
Thompson Woolley. . . . The application of these tests to the Reformatory 
women constitutes the major portion of this monograph. 

"The total list of our subjects' scores," Dr. Weidensall remarks, "have 
been included in this monograph. They constitute a scale representative of 
an average and typical himdred criminal women who have been sentenced to 
a reformatory. The complete list of the Maid's records is also given." Of 
the hundred women tested, eighty-eight were used in the percentile tables and 
curves, and twelve foreign women were omitted because they had little facility 
in the Engli-h language. 

The standard tests which were given are: 

Physical teats.— (I) Height; (2) Weight; (3) Strength of Grip; (4) Steadi- 
ness of hand; (5) Rapidity of movement and indexes of fatigue. 
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Mental tests. — (6) Card sorting; (7) Cancellation of the letter a; (8) Memory 
span and the per cent of 7, 8, and 9 numbers remembered; (9) Substitution, 
(10) Completion of sentences; (11) Association by opposites. Besides these 
the series ahready in use in the Bedford laboratory was given to this group, 
including, — (1) Woodworth and Wells' cancellation of numbers; (2) Binet's 
memory for number series; (3) Facility and character of handwriting checked 
in terms of Ayers' and Thomdike's measuring scales and correlated with Bjnet 
age; (4) (a) Rate and character of reading, correlated with Binet age; (6) 
number of ideas recalled; (5) (a) Woodworth and Wells' standard directions 
tests, easy and hard; (&) two new verbal directions tests; (6) Ability to tell 
time, correlated with Binet age; (7) Healy-Femald testa (a) cross line A and B 
and the code, correlated with Binet age, (h) Construction A and B; (8) Forma- 
tion of new motor habits, mirror drawing test as described by Whipple. 

In Chapter III, Experimental Data and Results, Dr. Weidensall presents 
tables and graphs for the total group of Bedford women, the total group of 
Cincinnati children, various subgroups of Bedford women and Cincinnati 
children classified according to school progress, and finally for the eighteen 
efficient College Maids. The results of the two new verbal directions tests 
are not included. ''It may be affirmed, however," says Dr. Weidensall, "that 
they bid fair to be useful. . ^ . They serve to isolate with considerable finality 
those who are slow to comprehend simple, every-day directions." 

Among the conclusions reached, the most important is that "Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the Bedford 88 are decidedly less efficient in whatever 
these tests measure than is the average Cincinnati working girl of fifteen. . . . 
It may also be affirmed that about 33.3 per cent of the Bedford 88 are at least 
as intelligent and as efficient in whatever these tests measure as is the average 
Cincinnati working girl of fifteen. 

"Even the more intelligent third of the Reformatory subjects differ very 
obviously and immistakable in stability and emotional control from the group 
of Maids. The Maids are more self-contained; they constantly employ more 
mature judgment in the conduct of their affairs. They are more consistent 
in their aims and evaluation of themselves and their work. They are without 
the superstitiousness and egoism of the general run of Reformatory subjects. 
To most of them it was a simple matter to explain what the tests were for and 
to secure their co-operation. They were glad to do their best and were quite 
free from self-consciousness. The Reformatory women, on the other hand, 
unless they were tested during quarantine, as the Bedford 88 were, when there 
was no one to mislead them, demanded elaborate and often repeated explana- 
tions of the need to do their best, of what the tests were for, etc." 

Dr. Weidensall believes that "the success the institution has had in 
reforming so many of its charges has been due to a variety of things, among 
which two stand out most clearly. In the first place, it has been due to the 
skill, patience, and persistence with which even the dullest inmate has been 
taught better habits of work and play. In the second pla6e, the capacity of 
this type of woman for personal devotion has been appreciated and fostered. . . . 
On the whole, she concludes, "two-thirds of them are tractable and responsive 
and some appreciable number of them at least, other things being equal, may 
be trained to be efficient and be taught a reasonable measure of self-control. 
Perhaps this would be true for more of them, if their sentences were longer. 
As this work has proceeded the writer has felt increasingly sure that it would 
have been true for a much higher per cent if each girl could be put through a 
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careful examination in a clearing-houM at the time of her first offense, sentenced 
in accordance with her needs and capacities, and then have been followed up 
until each had received the discipline and the training found to be essential 
to the development of her self-control, industrial efficiency, and good citizenship." 

A. T. 

PtychiMnotor Norma far Pradiedl DiagnosU, a study of the Seguin Formhoaril. 
By J. E. Wallace Wallin. Psychol. Monog. No. 94, August, 1916. Princeton, 
N. J.: Psychol. Review Co. Pp. v+102, plates. 

This monograph purports to have come out of its author's ''keen reatua- 
tion that no thoroughly satisfactory normal norms were in existence for the 
modified Seguin formboaid." What this formboard is. Dr. Wallin does not 
tell us. He refers to his "conviction that the Seguin formboard, as modified 
by Norsworthy and Goddard, is one of the most valuable pieces of apparatus 
in the entire armamentarium of the peycho-clinicist." Immediately below 
these words he prints a diagram labelled, "The Modified Seguin Formboard." 
If the drawing is accurate in its proportions, and represents the formboard 
used in Dr. Wallin's investigation, it is neither the formboard of Norsworthy 
nor that of Goddard. Dr. Norsworthy's formboard was constructed by Dr. 
J. H. Bair. It was smaller than the standard formboard used by Dr. Sylvester, 
its blocks were provided with handles, and instead of the star and cross it had 
a hexagon and an octagon. Dr. Goddaid made the board self-correcting, that 
is, he changed the proportions of the figures so that no block woiild fit into any 
recess but its own. In the diagram shown by Dr. Wallin the square will go into 
the circle, rectangle, or hexagon, and the diamond also will go into the hexagon. 
Therefore it cannot be the Goddard formboard. 

Still less is it the formboard used by Sylvester, as wiU be obvious from a 
comparison of this drawing with that which appears on page one of his mono- 
graph, "The Formboard Test" (Psychol. Monog. No. 66, 1913). If the facts 
are as they seem, it is hardly permissible to compare the results obtained by 
different methods with different pieces of apparatus, in the way Dr. Wallin 
compares them. 

Many studies of the formboard have been made since Dr. Wallin's mono- 
graph was completed for publication, and many more are under way, using 
an improved t]^ of board and applying a more analytic method to the treat- 
ment of results. What place Dr. Wallin's work will take in the series will be 
seen within the next few years. A. T. 

The Caiisation and Treatment of Psychopathic Diseases. By Boris Sidis, A.M., 
Ph.D., M.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 418. 

When we see Dr. Sidis heralded by his publisher as the discoverer of "the 
fundamental cause of psychopathic maladies," we infer that Dr. Sigmund Freud 
has a rival. Freud in his day was hailed as a discoverer, and he too put forward 
one cause, albeit a different one, to which he would reduce all cases of functional 
mental disorder. Dr. Sidis is unkind enough to allude to psycho-analysis as 
"Freudian twaddle," but what the Viennese psychiatrist would think of Dr. 
Sidis we can faintly imagine. That each of these gentlemen has found only one 
source for the infinite variety of psychopathic aberrations, may give us reason 
to regard them both with the same doubt. 

Dr. Sidis' chief law is fear. He bases his argument upon the resem- 
blances between the physiological accompaniments of the emotion of fear and 
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the symptoms of psy^chopathic disease. He maps out no less than fourteen 
principles by which the fear instinct operates to cause psychopathological states, 
and cites an immense number of cases in illustration. If these cases were accom- 
panied by an accoimt of the treatment, in so far as it concerned measures other 
than medical, they might be worthy of the credence we should like to place 
in them. 

As it is, the book will hardly be impressive either to practicing neurologists 
or to psychologists interested in mental disease, though perhaps it may 
prove a treasure-house of symptoms for the delectation of the idle contingent 
who are on their way to becoming nervous invalids. A. T. 



NEWS AND COMMENT. 

ParUandy Ore{fon, to entertain theN. E, A, 

For the first time in its history the National Education Convention is this 
year to be held in the Northwest. The association will meet at Portland, Oregon, 
July 7 to 14th. The United States Weather Bureau says that Portland has the 
best summer climate in the United States. It is rare that the thermometer in 
that city climbs above 75 degrees in summer, and always the people of the state 
of Oregon sleep under blankets. Summer days are bright and warm. Oregon 
gets its rain in winter. 

Portland makes a fine base for a summer of sight-seeing in the Northwest. 
It is close to the seashore, while within a few hours travel are Mt. Adams, Mt. 
St. Helens and famous Mt. Hood. To the north are Ranier National Park, 
easily reached in a day by automobile, the Georgian Circuit around Puget Sound, 
Snoqualmie Falls, Victoria, and Vancouver. Portland's saw mills and ship 
building yards are to be open to visitors. During the convention the committee 
will hold the annual Rose Carnival for the benefit of visiting teachers. Good 
hotel rates are guaranteed by the Portland General Committee, of which Super- 
intendent L. R. Alderman is chairman. Room reservations should be made to 
the Portland General Conunittee, Mark WoodrufiF, Secretarsif, or thrbugh the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city. 

Portland, Oregon, is already organized with a view to making the 1917 
session of the National Education Association the most successful in its history. 
It is the ambition of Superintendent Alderman to identify the interests of the 
thousands from East, South, and Middle West with those of the people of the 
Northwest. Mr. Alderman is planning committees on joint excursions over the 
Columbia Highway, through Oregon's big timber and along the crest of moun- 
tains overlooking liie beautifiil lake region. Excurdons also will be made to 
the various state educational institutions that are rapidly coming to the front 
rank. 

The University of Oregon has announced that its summer school will run 
three weeks before, and three weeks following the N. £. A. Oregon Agricultural 
College, the Oregon Normal School, the University of Washington, the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, the three Washington Normal Schools and two Idaho Normal 
Schools, all with sununer sessions, surround Portland on the various railway 
lines entering the dty. Some of the historic endowed colleges, such as Whit- 
man, and Willamette, and the new but famous Reed Collegey will join the state 
institutions in vying for the opportunity to welcome the visitors, and to profit 
by the coming of the nation's educators to Oregon. The N. E. A. will come in 
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July in time to assist in the celebration of the completion of one of the greatest 
bridges in the world, the interstate span connecting Oregon and Washington at 
Vancouver, and forming a link in the Pacific Highway, connecting Seattle, Port- 
land and San Francisco. 

Leading Educalors Organize for Physical Training in Public Schools, 

Adopting as its slogan President Wilson's recent statement that ''physical 
training is needed but can be had without compulsory military service," a com- 
mittee of leading educators has been formed to urge the adoption, in the various 
states, of a model state bill, drafted by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of Harvard, pro- 
viding for the introduction of physical training, without military features, in the 
public schools. The new committee, which bears the title of "The Committee 
for Promoting Physical Education in the Public Schools of the United States/' 
has opened headquarters in the Munsey building in Washington, D. C, with 
Mrs. Harriet P. Thomas as secretary in charge. 

In its announcement the committee says, in part: ''We believe that the time 
has come when the public schools can, and should, enter deliberately and purpose- 
fully upon a definite plan for the preparation of our youth physically for the 
exigencies of life and for all the demands of citizenship. We need to spend more 
money and more time upon physical training intended to develop the body so 
that both boys and girls may be prepared equally for the pursuits of peace or the 
vicissitudes of war.'' 

The bill is officially entitled "a bill to upbuild national vitality through the 
establishment of ph3rsical education and training in the public schools of the 
state." It is described as a tentative draft which may be easily modified to meet 
the varying financial and educational conditions in the different states. Its 
proponents are careful to assert that they are not intending to impose an 
"elaborate and expensive machinery" upon any state, — ^merely to indicate the 
way to begin in the belief that public opinion has now been educated to the 
point where it will support physical training in the schools when that training 
is shorn of military features. 

The bill, with suitable modifications, has been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts General Assembly (by special consent) and in the legislatures of CaU- 
fomia and Indiana. Its introduction in other states is expected to follow shortly. 

A Correction, 

On page 233 of the January number of Thb Pstghologigal Clinic occurs 
a statement concerning the treatment of feebleminded women in New York 
State. This statement is included in a clioical lecture given by me and reported 
by the Recorder of the Psychological Clinic. A graduate student, a member of 
the class to which I was lecturing, made this statement, or something like it, 
and the Recorder, through a misunderstanding, reported it as part of my 
lecture. I have the best of reasons for believing the facts not to be true, as 
Dr. Ethan A. Nevin, of the State Custodial Asylum at Newark, N. Y., writes 
me that they are very far from representing the true situation. I regret to say 
that I did not notice the statement until my attention was called to it by Dr. 
Nevin. 

LiaBTNBB WiTMEB. 
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